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Santa Cruz City Council Silences the Public, 
Censors Dissent, Upholds Camping Ban 


“To allow no discussion is an absolute tragedy of the democratic process,’ Vice-Mayor Celia Scott objected 


“Earlier today, I’m sad to 
say, I witnessed the most bia- 
tant silencing of the public. 

‘TJ am embarrassed by it 
and upset by it. If you make 
choices on who you want to 
hear from and who you don’t 
want to hear from, how do 
you ever choose other than 
silencing the repressed, the 
unimpressed, or those who 
don’t impress you?” 


— Katherine Beiers, Santa Cruz City Council 


by Becky Johnson. 


he Santa Cruz City Council 
adopted a new policy on home- 
lessness at its December 10 
meeting: Don’t Ask/Don’t Tell. 
At that session; three city. councilmem- 


bers proposed a modification of the Santa | 


Cruz Camping Ban Law. Following on 
the heels of the extreme pressure of the 
seven-and-a-half month City Hall 
Sleepers Protest, discussion of these mild 
proposals would have been the first time 
that the city council considered the effect 
of a sleeping ban in relation to the lack of 
_ shelter space for the homeless. 

But such a discussion was not to be. 

Santa Cruz Vice-Mayor Celia Scott 
introduced the proposal, stating: “The 
basic thrust of this proposal is to create an 
exception to the camping ordinance in the 
case of winter shelter emergency. Winter 
is the most difficult time for those who do 
not have shelter.” Scott proposed lifting 
the ban on camping in the event shelter 


Left out in the cold in Santa Cruz are the Horie: 
less people who will have to endure a long winter 
without adequate shelter. rt by Robert V. Whaley 


space is lacking. 

She documented the current severe 
shortfall in shelter beds by saying that 
“428 beds countywide, (the number of 
beds listed in the County Continuum of 
Care document) is erroneous, so the total 


emergency shelter beds is 229.” 

Scott challenged former 
Mayor and Councilmember Mike 
Rotkin’s oft-repeated statement 
that “the City of Santa Cruz 
spends more money per capita on 
the homeless than any other city 
of its size in the nation”. She 
refuted Rotkin’s claim with evi- 
dence which showed San 
Francisco spends $54 per capita 
on homeless programs, Santa 
Monica $16 per capita, and Santa 
Cruz only $4 per capita if only 
city funding is considered. 

Scott explained, “The City of 
Santa Cruz does spend more 
than any other incorporated city 
in the county, approximately 2% 
of the total $8.1 million, or 
$200,000. So while we are doing 
well, I don’t think we are actual- 
ly out in front across the nation. 
nat is not to demean the ser- 


Homeless eve: Patrick 
Ring commented with dry wit: 
“Maybe it was a typo. Rotkin 
read most per capita spent on the 
homeless in the country, and it 
was actually the county!’ 
Vice-Mayor Scott continued: 
“The idea is simply to allow 
council under emergency conditions to 
claim an exception to the camping ban 
ordinance. I think of it as a situation 
wherein we have no room at the inn. It 
troubles my conscience personally to be 
giving people tickets for aun when 


there would be no shelter in the City of 
Santa Cruz for them, and I hope our moral 
compass has not gone so far astray that we 
cannot think of this in humanitarian terms 
and recognize that it is creating a possibili- 
ty in a future emergency to act in a manner 
which would allow people who have no 
other options to not be given a ticket if 
they sleep out of doors.” 

Following Scott’s presentation, 
Councilmember Katherine Beiers opted to 
wait to speak on the merits of the proposal 
until after members of the public had a 
chance to speak. But this was not to be. 

Councilmember (and ex-Mayor) Mike 
Rotkin responded first by condemning the 
proposal: “I’m really troubled by the pro- 
posal in front of us because I believe it 
doesn’t have any substance. I think we’ll 
be beaten up regularly by Robert Norse 
and others after we’re done with it 
because it doesn’t actually open up a 
camping area, it doesn’t actually solve the 
difficult question of where that camping 


_.area will be...” Then without any further 


~ discussion, Rotkin moved to table: the 
motion. It was immediately seconded. A 
vote was taken, and the council voted 4-3 
to table the item. Rotkin had effectively 
squelched any debate on the camping ban. 

Audience members were appalled, and 
loudly voiced their outrage, shouting 
“Recall!” and “It makes you look like an 
idiot, that’s why you want to table it!” 

“To allow no discussion is an absolute 
tragedy of the democratic process,” Vice- 
Mayor Scott objected, with loud audience 
support. “Absolutely!” added Beiers. 

“Can we say fascist?” Robert Norse 
commented. 


See Public is Silenced page ten 


Oakland Streets Unsafe for Homeless Women 


All women instinctively 
realize that it is unsafe 

for them to be homeless. 
‘Senior women are especially 
vulnerable on the streets. 


by Elizabeth Fuhr 


“t staggers the mind to grasp the ordeal 
of a senior woman on the street. All 
women instinctively realize that it is 
unsafe for women to be homeless. 

Seniors who are homeless are vulnerable, 
but senior women, as any woman instinc- 
tively realizes, are most vulnerable. 
Homeless women can be, and are, sexually 
abused and exist in fear for their very lives. 

At St. Mary’s Homeless Senior 
Program in downtown Oakland, we work 


with women who have suffered deeply 


from the traumas and dangers of living on 
the street alone. — 
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Be Artists from St. PRGA s Center created billboard art to help. reduce street violence. 


One woman who lived in her car said, 
“To sleep in the car overnight is not good 
because it is very dangerous. (Male 
abusers) are looking for women who are 
alone, and they prey on women in that situ- 
ation.” 

Fear that escalates to terror is a domi- 


nant emotion of senior women who are at 
risk or who are homeless. The trauma of 
homelessness interferes further with their 
ability to function and take care of personal 
needs. Because of their vulnerability to 
physical attacks from men, senior women 
often find places to live that are open to 


public view. 

A 70-year-old woman, blinded 
by cataracts and mentally disabled, 
lived at night in a bus shelter in the 
heart of Oakland. There were 
streetlights and a 24-hour news- 
stand near her bus shelter. Buses 
and police came by most of the 
night. 

Some senior women, as do 

younger women, pair,up on the 
street with a homeless man in order © 
to have a protector. The relationship 
itself. may not be safe, and the man 
may be taking more than his share 
of the funds; but some women feel 
forced to choose this over being 
alone and unprotected. 
FILLED WITH SHAME 
Society places an extra burden on 
women in terms of morals and appearance. 
Women who are addicted are judged by a 
different standard than men. Women inter- 


See Homeless Women page seven 
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German Cities Grapple with Homelessness 


by Lydia Gans 


took a trip to Germany last month, 
not particularly to see the sights but 
rather to meet with people. I hung 
out in Berlin, Heidelberg and other 
big and small cities, visiting with friends, 
sitting at sidewalk cafes, walking along 
the streets, and found that they don’t look 
much different from cities here at home. 
Everywhere there are shops filled to the 
brim with goods people are convinced they 
can’t live without, shopping malls that all 
look the same selling the standard mer- 
chandise, little ethnic markets and restau- 
rants, people in a hurry to be somewhere 
other than where they are. And everywhere 
there are people who are going nowhere — 
the unemployed, the poor, the homeless. 
The people who have been cast aside in the 
furious scramble of the world’s monster 
corporations for ever greater profits. 
Homelessness and poverty present an 
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Review by B.N. Duncan 


oby Theobald, a cartoonist of 

considerable homeless experi- 

ence, has created what may be 

his most gripping work yet. Moby’s latest 

comic book, Down And Out In Berkeley 

#9, gets further into the dimension of life 
as a hard taskmaster. 

This comic marks a higher artistic 

point in Moby’s treating life as a struggle 

that can be grim. The artwork often has a 


more stringent, even dire, feeling to it. 


There is some painful (and painfully 
funny) reminiscing on his homeless days. 

While there’s humor borne of exacting 
experience, this is no example of “cute”, 
“quaint”, “ 
tooning. In Down And Out In Berkeley #9, 
Moby’s autobiographical art depicts him 
sorely stricken by a personal problem he 
had before becoming homeless, had while 
being homeless, and still has now that he 
lives indoors again: alcoholism. He’s 
down and out in the sense that beer-drink- 
ing can render him sick and strung-out, 
and even threaten his life. 

Though Moby’s playful ability to laugh 
at himself is still in evidence, much of his 
new book portrays the artist as a lost soul 
fighting his way through the ravages of 
alcoholism, physical suffering, dread, fear 
of death, and alienation. Moby titles his 
autobiographical journey, “Portrait of the 
Artist as a Drunk Man” and it’s truly an 


good-for-light-chuckles” car- . 


Uwe Spacek in his van with two vendors of the Strassenfeger, an alternative 
newspaper for homeless people published in Berlin. 


ugly picture everywhere, though the num- 
ber of people without a roof over their 
heads varies from city to city, as does the 
way they are treated. Local governments 
in Germany always claim that there are 
enough shelters, but advocates for the 
homeless insist that there aren’t. The advo- 
cates say that the welfare system doesn’t 
have an adequate outreach program to find 
those who are so ill or isolated that they 
don’t know where to go for help. 

In some German cities, people can 
sleep in the underground tunnels of the 
metro system without being bothered by 
the authorities; in others they sleep in the 
streets on top of subway gratings and 
warm air shafts; while a few cities are 
considering rounding up homeless people 
and transporting them out of town. 

Few government agencies provide regu- 
lar meals, clothing, laundry and shower 
facilities, counseling, money management, 
medical care and other necessary services 
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Moby’s art depicts him sorely stricken by a personal prob- 
lem he had before becoming homeless: alcoholism. He’s 
down and out in the sense that beer-drinking can render 
him sick and strung-out, and even threaten his life. 


Art by Moby Theobald from Down And Out In Berkeley #9 


In some Gennan cities, 
people can sleep in the 
underground tunnels of 
the metro system with- 
out being bothered by 
the authorities; in 
others they sleep in the 
streets on top of sub- 
way gratings; a few 
cities are considering 
rounding up homeless 
people and transport- 


ing them out of town. 


Lydia Gans photo 


for poor people. Mostly these services are 
provided by various churches with droves 
of dedicated volunteers, but as hard as they 
work, it’s never enough to fill the need. 

As in the U.S., the German press 
reports in graphic detail on the thousands 
of people left homeless by wars and natur- 
al disasters in central Africa and southeast 
Asia. They’re not quite as forthcoming in 


showing the lives of the poor in their own. 


home towns. The media represent the 
views of the major political parties and 
the people in power. But also, like here, 
Germany is seeing a growing alternative 
press with newspapers which give a voice 
to and provide some support for people 
who are poor and out of the mainstream. 

I connected with the Strassenfeger 
(The “Street Sweeper”) which is one of 
the three-alternative newspapers published 
in Berlin. Like Street Spirit, it speaks for 
and is sold by people who are living on 
the edge of poverty and homelessness. 


S A DRUNK MAN” 


unflinching look into a 
very dark mirror — a 
tormented conscious- 
ness on a bad trip full 
of ominous flashbacks 
and a dark confronta- 
tion with his own 
death, leading finally to 
a hard-won, yet highly 
precarious redemption 
with a second shot at 
life (and a second shot 
to fall back into alco- 
holism’s embrace). 
Reading Moby’s 
book is like seeing one 
of Dostoevsky’s angst- 
ridden characters fall 
into a comic-book pur- 
gatory, a dark night of 
the soul lived out in 
the midst of Berkeley’s 
riotous street life. And 
right when it starts get- 
ting too. intense, 
Moby’s fanciful humor 
barges in, and his 
breezy, funny street 
scenes draw you back 
into comic-book land. 
It is an adventure to 
follow how Moby gets 
more and more into 
stark reality as he con- 
tinues his series of 
comics about socially 
marginal life. A lot of 
the drawing is very well 


The editor is Ariane Sandmann, (not her 
real name), a young woman who used her 
own money to start the paper. She writes 
under the pseudonym so as not to jeopar- 
dize her regular job. E 

I attended a meeting of writers, ven- 
dors and supporters of the paper, where 
the main item on the agenda was a deci- 
sion on whether or not to allow the news- 
paper’s offices to be used as an emer- 
gency shelter. (The decision was in favor, 
as long as the landlord doesn’t object.) 

One afternoon I met with Uwe Spacek, 
who is a reporter for the paper as well as 
being responsible for the vendors. We 
interviewed each other in his van, across 
the street from the main railway station. 
He parks there every day and distributes 
the papers to the vendors. 

Like Street Spirit, the Strassenfeger 
publishes news about people and events 
that the conventional press generally 
ignores. The paper sells for 2 Marks 
(about $1.65), but the vendors can keep 
only 1 Mark of that. (Street Spirit vendors 
sell the paper for one dollar an issue, and 
keep all proceeds.) Basically, the vending 
operation of Strassenfeger works pretty 
much the same way as Street Spirit, but in 
Berlin the vendors don’t have to stand on 
street corners; they can sell their papers 
on the subway trains. The contents of the 
paper reflect many of the same issues we 
have here — police harassment, environ- 
mental pollution, health problems, where 
to obtain services — and poetry and prose 
contributed by its readers. 

It has always been routine for politi- 
cians, corporate executives, and all sorts of 
professionals from different countries to 
communicate with each other about their - 


" common interests. With alternative newspa- 


pers in cities all over the world, we can cre- 
ate a network for poor people to exchange 
ideas. Perhaps we can build an international 
movement for social change. Uwe and I 
promised each other that the Strassenfeger 
and the Street Spirit would keep in touch. 


rendered, expressive and alive, with lots of 
care taken. Choice panels with a real eye to 
detail help build up to a powerful over-all 
effect. 

In Moby’s 9th Down And Out comic, 
there is much food for thought. Moby is 
now a “respectable” drunk, because ‘he 
drinks at home. The police in Berkeley 
are not expected (so far) to invade some- 
one’s home. But, the tyranny whereby the 
police persecute a homeless person harm- 
lessly drinking or sleeping, is the same 
tyranny whereby (as a next step) the 
police can barge into someone’s home, 
perhaps even in the dead of night. It’s 
worth mentioning that respect for the 
rights of the least powerful people in soci- 
ety helps to support the rights of people 
further up in society’s hierarchy. 

With an apartment, Moby can be a host 
for indoor parties. The problem of friend- 
ship and social life that necessitates the 
use of alcohol and drugs, is shown to make _ 
a mockery of the need for fellowship. 

There is great ignorance about the fine 
talents and minds living on the fringe in 
Berkeley. Besides being entertaining, 
Moby’s Down And Out comics are often 
more honest, clear and thoughtful about 
issues and trends in society than main- 
stream newspaper and magazine articles. 
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Politicians Who Banish the Poor to Oblivion 


City leaders in Berkeley and San Francisco should not mercilessly persecute those for whom the bell tolls 


The bell tolled 154 times in San 
Francisco last year. It tolled for each 
one of us, to remind us that a brother 
or sister died of poverty on the streets 
very near us. It tolled to warn us that 
poverty is a death sentence, and that we 
are all vulnerable. 


Editorial by Terry Messman 


ith a callous indifference that would 

put Marie Antoinette to shame, leading 

liberal politicians in Berkeley and San 

Francisco have laid waste the human 
rights of their poorest citizens, and banished homeless 
people to oblivion. Or, if not straight to oblivion, to 
one of its cruel way-stations — the jails, the courts, 
the county morgues. 

Through such inhumane legal devices as the 
Berkeley Poor Laws and the San Francisco Matrix 
program, homeless people have been sentenced to an 
endless purgatory of police harassment, arrests, fines 
and court-ordered bench warrants. 

Those avowedly liberal politicians responsible for 
the Poor Laws and the Matrix Program should be retired 
from office as human-rights violators. It is time to look 
more closely at who is leading this unholy war against 
the poor in Berkeley and San Francisco. 


WHO UPHOLDS THE Poor LAws? 


Berkeley’s Poor Laws were enacted in 1994 by Mayor 
Shirley Dean and a city council dominated by moderate- 
to-conservative members. The two ordinances that com- 
prise the Poor Laws make it a crime to sit on the side- 
walk near a business from 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. or to panhan- 
dle near businesses and other areas. The American Civil 
Liberties Union filed a suit against the City of Berkeley 
to prevent enforcement of the anti-poor ordinances,which 
it considers to be one of the most far-reaching attacks on 
the civil rights of the poor in the entire state. _ 

.. With the recent election of Kriss Worthington and 


Margaret Breland to the ‘Berkeley City Council, homeless 


people and advocates hoped that the council would come 
to its senses and rescind the homeless-bashing provi- 
sions. Seemingly, a majority of the council now should 
be opposed to the Poor Laws. The two new members, 
Worthington and Breland, could be joined by Maudelle 
Shirek, Dona Spring and Linda Maio (all self-avowed 
liberal/progressives) in overturning the Anti-Poor Laws. 

Alas, poor people are still waiting for justice. They 
endure the same existential torment as the Beckett char- 
acters who are “waiting for Godot”, but in Berkeley, the 
play might be retitled “Waiting for Maio” ... to rediscov- 
er her conscience. 

For Maio is the swing vote here. Almost nowhere else 
in public life can one individual act so directly, so imme- 
diately, to end the widespread persecution of an unfairly 
scapegoated group of people. It is time for Maio to either 
end human-rights violations or uphold them. If Maio 
joins the four councilmembers who appear ready to 
rescind the ordinances, she can send the Poor Laws to the 
same legal grave that swallowed the other infamous seg- 
regation laws in our nation. 

Sources close to the city council report that in mid- 
December, at the first council meeting after Worthington 
won his run-off election against Carla Woodworth, mem- 
bers met in executive session to consider rescinding the 
anti-sitting ordinance and dropping their legal defense of 
the anti-panhandling ordinance. 

Although it was hoped that a consensus had emerged 
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Art by Ace Backwords 


to scrap at least part of the Poor Laws, evidently those 
plans blew up. Supporters were unable to get a council 
majority to overturn the Poor Laws. 

Maio has been a long-time supporter of low-income 
housing. As a former board member of Resources for 
Community Development, she knows full well the 
Berkeley City Council’s disgraceful history of sabotaging 
housing plans for homeless persons and people with 
AIDS. She knows that many of the people on the streets 
who are now victims of the Poor Laws might have found 
stable housing by now if the council had supported a 
decent level of affordable housing. 

So which side is Maio on? The side that refuses to 
build low-income housing, then orders the police to attack 
those who remain unhoused? Or the side that protects the 
rights of the poor from the new segregationists who would 
use the laws and police to drive away a hated minority? 


SAN FRANCISCO ONE OF THE FIVE MEANEST CITIES ___ 


Only one year into his term, San Francisco Mayor 
Willie Brown has broken every campaign promise he made - 
to end Matrix, and proven himself to be an utter charlatan 
on homeless issues. As his first year in office draws to a 
close, statistics compiled by the Coalition on Homelessness 
show that Brown has significantly escalated the Matrix 
program initiated by his predecessor Frank Jordan. 

During the campaign, Brown criticized Jordan at 
every opportunity for criminalizing the poor, and 
promised to end Matrix the moment he took office. After 
being elected, Brown met with several homeless advoca- 
cy groups and promised to end forever the practice of 
arresting people for sleeping in parks or on streets. 

But politicians lie, and poor people die. Brown 
expanded Matrix repression, while utterly failing to 
develop constructive homeless programs. Meanwhile, a 
S.F. Department of Public Health study found that a 
record 154 homeless people died on the streets last year, 
up from 143 in 1995, which also was a record level. 

The Brown Administration’s homeless policy cannot be 
called “benign neglect”. Rather, it is malign neglect — a 
double-sided scythe that attacks the poor first by expand- 
ing Matrix repression, then by a profound failure to devel- 
op the needed programs to help the homeless survive. 

Brown stunned his supporters by announcing recently 
that he not only had been unable to launch any new ini- 
tiatives to house or employ the homeless, but also had 
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concluded that homelessness may not be solvable. 
That is a deceitful act of buck-passing, made more 
ludicrous by the plethora of very innovative housing 
agencies, job programs, health-care and recovery pro- 
grams that literally surround Brown in the Bay Area. 

It is a dangerous lie to say that homeless people 
cannot be helped or “solved”. Many effective pro- 
grams exist that help people break out of the cycle of 
poverty and dependence, but nowadays they all too 
often die on the vine for lack of the government sup- 
port and funding that a politician with Brown’s clout 
should be able to provide. 

The bottom line is that San Francisco is now one of 
the five most mean-spirited cities in the nation for 
homeless people, according to a recent survey by the 
National Law Center on Homelessness and Poverty. 
The National Law Center, based in Washington, D.C., 
concluded that San Francisco relegates its poor to 
some of the “meanest streets” in the nation, tied for 
dead last with four other cities. Willie Brown’s Matrix 
program is responsible for this dishonorable ranking 
of the City of St. Francis as one of the five most 
repressive cities in the country. 

The bottom line is that the systematic human-rights 
violations of Brown’s Matrix program must be ended. 
As mayor, Brown must be held fully accountable for San 
Francisco’s deplorable ranking with the nation’s worst 
offenders against the civil rights of the poor. 


FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS 


But there is a somber message for all of us this New 
Year. More than 150 people died in 1996 on the streets of 
San Francisco, alone, desperate, unhoused, unfed, 
unhelped. Their deaths are an indictment of our collective 
indifference to the plight of the homeless community. 
The persecution of the poor has worsened every year in 
recent memory, and so has the death count. 

But where is the outrage? What is wrong with our 
eyes that we cannot see that too many people have died? 
What is wrong with our consciences that we are not mas- 
sively resisting the persecution and premature deaths of 
our brothers and sisters? 


The poet John Donne.reminded us that every.person’s 
death diminishes us all. Never ask for whom the bell tolls, 


Donne wrote. It tolls for thee. Donne tried to awaken us to 
the reality that we are all part of one another, but our 
materialistic society promotes the lethal lie that the poor 
are not part of us, that we can consign them to oblivion if 
they become inconvenient. 

The bell tolled 154 times in San Francisco last year. 
But did we really hear it? It tolled for each one of us, to 
remind us that our own brother or sister died of poverty 
on the streets very near us. It tolled to warn us that pover- 
ty is a death sentence, and that we are all vulnerable to 
life’s unexpected crises and hardships. 

Crises and hardships have devastated thousands of 
people living on the streets in the Bay Area. At the very 
least, city leaders in Berkeley and San Francisco should 
not be mercilessly persecuting those citizens for whom 
the bell tolls. 
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Giving Something Back to the Community 


S&A served meals to more than 
800 people in downtown Oakland, 
and provided enough food.so peo- 
ple could have seconds if they 
wanted it. People attending the 
feast were homeless, coming from 
under the freeways, from shelters 
and anywhere else they can sleep. | 
by Katherine Goldsmith | 


any people in Oakland learned 

through press accounts about the holi- 

day meals for the homeless served 

this year by Mother Wright and St. 
Andrew’s Soup Kitchen, but there was virtually no 
media coverage of an equally large feast served to 
poor people by S&A Liquor Store. Maybe the 
image is too unusual for the mainstream press — a 
liquor store with a spirit of compassion and commu- 
nity service. 

S&A Liquor Store, located at the corner of 14th 
St. and Jefferson St. in downtown Oakland; hosted a 
Thanksgiving feast for hundreds of low-income res- 
idents of the community and anyone else who 
would otherwise not have had any food for 
Thanksgiving. S&A served meals to more than 800 
people, and provided enough food so people could 
have seconds if they wanted it. 

People attending the feast were homeless, com- 
ing from under the freeways, from shelters and any- 
where else they can sleep. 

I spoke to David, who is part owner of the store, 
and he told me, “The people of this community 
spend their money with us, and we want to show them 
that we don’t just take the money and forget about them, 
and that we are thankful for their business.” David said 
that he and his family “want to return something” to the 
community because “their support means a lot to me and 
my family over the years.” Peis ; 

David and his wife said that they have served 
Thanksgiving dinners to area residents for a number of 
years, and were doing it again this year because “a lot of 
them don’t have the money for a turkey dinner.” I attended 
the feast last year, and I know this was the largest one yet. 

As I walked around talking and watching the people I 
found a tear dropping from my eyes because they were 
so very thankful, and they expressed their thankfulness 


Martyr to Free Speech, or a scene from Alfred Hitchcock’s “The Birds”? 


Katherine Goldsmith 


by shaking the hands of some of the store owners and 
their family. Neither the media nor the newspapers ever 
seem to cover this Thanksgiving meal, but as a member 
of the Oakland community, I am reporting it so David 
and his family know that someone cares and appreciates 
their generosity. : 

I spoke to a number of people who live in the area 
near the store, and this is what they had to say. Big 
George, Bow and Marie said they were very glad for this 
dinner because otherwise they wouldn’t have a 
Thanksgiving dinner — just like myself, Katherine 
Goldsmith. Kathy Webb said she was very thankful 
because she had nothing. at home to cook. As Leo stood 
in line beside me, he said, “I’m very glad for this food 


body of Richard List, who has thoughtfully covered himself with bread crumbs to cater the gathering. 


Although List appears to have fallen in battle in some epic struggle to defend Free Speech at People’s Park, in 
reality it’s just one more example of a street artist who has too much imagination for his own good. Though some 
might call this “performance art”, in reality List was doing this with no one around, merely to indulge his own 
quirky sense of surrealism. What in the world is it about People’s Park that inspires this offbeat behavior? 


Jean Weisinger photo 


Lydia Gans photo 
Actually, neither. Pigeons in People’s Park have simply scheduled an early-morning meeting on the supine 


today. I’m just thankful to be alive and have some- 
one who cares enough to feed me today and my 
family.” 

Former Governor Jerry Brown graced the feast 
with his presence; I say “graced” because his pres- 
ence there brought many handshakes and smiles 
from community residents. Many people talked to 
him about running for mayor of Oakland, and 
about a dozen residents of the area also spoke to 
him about working on his campaign if he did enter 
the mayoral race. 

Across the street from S&A is the Hotel Sutter. 
Roger Singh and his hotel manager were setting up 
to serve their tenants a full Thanksgiving dinner 
with fresh vegetables, stuffing, mashed potatoes, 
cranberry sauce, sodas and turkey. Roger told me 
he would serve dinner to 100 of the hotel’s low- 
income tenants. 

So both corners of 14th St. and Jefferson had 
the smell of good food all over the place — and 
people smiling, playing and having a wonderful 
time. It’s not often you see that many people in one 
place having a good time. No fights, no trouble. 
They were just having a thankful day. 

It all makes me wonder how big other people’s 
hearts are during this holiday season. And how 
many people are as thankful as I am to be alive 
during this time of year. I’m thankful because I 
have my own place to live in; I’m on a fixed 
income due to my health but I’m inside a place 
that’s dry, safe and cleaner than some places for 
low-income people. | 

_Oakland’s business community, and we as com- 
munity organizers, should take a look at what a 
few business people did for so many people, and 
learn from them that we have the ability to get 
together and do events to benefit our community. 
We all have a lot to thank God for this year and all 
through the following years. 
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Camping Ban Challenged in Eugene 


Are criminal acts or economic status the targets of a controversial Oregon ordinance? 


by Karl G. Sorg 


ut of the many citations for 

violation of the camping ban in 

Eugene, Oregon, several cases 

have worked their way up the 

process of testing the constitutionality of 
the ordinance and its enforcement. 

The first case produced an acquittal 


because the police officer who could have - 


produced the evidence which may have 
convicted a homeless person 
of violating the camping ban 
was unavailable at the trial 
-on appeal from Municipal 
Court to the Lane County 

District Court. 

As this article goes to 
press, the other defendant, 
Danielle Smith, awaits her 
trial on appeal from multiple 
citations for violating the 
camping ban. Her pro bono 
lawyer has been seeking sta- 
tistics from the City about 
the numbers of persons 
charged with violating the 
camping ban and their names 
and addresses. 

Also sought for each case 
is an indication of whether 
the prosecution “reduced” 
the “crime” (the ordinance 
clearly makes violation of the 
camping ban a misdemeanor, 
i.e., a “crime’) to a “simple 
violation” (the equivalent of 
a parking ticket, subject only — 
to a fine). This practice denies the would- 


be miscreant a court-appointed attorney, — 


- and denies him or her a right to trial by 
_ jury, as well as reducing the City’s burden 
of proof from “beyond a reasonable 
doubt” — a substantial burden — to the 
relatively easy burden of “a preponder- 
ance of the evidence”. “ 

The camping ban ordinance, modeled 
after the Portland (Oregon) ordinance, 
criminalizes anyone who, in a public place, 
has “blankets or other sleeping apparel” or 


STREET LIFE 


Story by CeeCee Reppetto 


Yesterday I met him, death I 
mean, when I was walking down 
Leavenworth Street as he was — 
going up, a skeleton face dragging 
himself along on two canes, 
smiling a greeting tome. — 


the sidewalk near the door of 


The ambulance was still in the 
street but with the doors closed. I had 
heard the sounds earlier of the officials in 
my neighbor’s doorway. Henry’s eyes 
were big in his face. He said, “CeeCee, I 
saw them bring a stretcher with a body on 
| it out of your building. But listen, when 
they opened the back door of the ambu- 
lance to put it in, I saw that it was already 
full of dead people on stretchers stacked 
one above the other.” 

I wonder sometimes who will dispose 
of my remains. A hotel manager, no 
doubt, who will notice that I haven’t been 
seen around much, or at all, lately. That’s 
the way it usually happens here. 


can be notified. They come from some=- 
place far away and make arrangements. 
Sometimes, if the deceased had lived in a 


enry, the weed dealer, was on 


my hotel when I came outside. - 


Sometimes the people have families that _ 


any cooking equipment, “with the intent to 
temporarily live” there. In other words, if 
you have a blanket or shawl in the back 
seat of your car and you park, albeit “tem- 
porarily”, on a city street, you are commit- 
ting a misdemeanor. At least a fair reading 
of the ordinance says so. 

The statistics which tHe defense in this 
case seeks convincingly establish that the 
“good” citizens of Eugene, or their visit- 


MUSINGS 
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ing relatives from California, are not 
among those cited for the camping viola- 


tion. This is so even though the motor. 


home of the “good” people has blankets 


_and cooking equipment in it. Danielle, a 


person with no fixed residence, is charged 
with “temporarily living” in a vehicle 
parked on the city streets and having those 
items in her vehicle. That is the only 
“crime” of which she is charged. 

So far, the City of Eugene has refused 
to furnish the information requested 
through the courts until her attorney pays 


shelter or supportive housing and if the 
relatives are imaginative people, they will 
arrange for a humble collection and 
memorial for the other tenants. 

Once I saw a notice posted on a light 
pole about a young man I knew. It was put 
up by his fellow musicians and friends for 
a wake and benefit concert. “Help save 
Frank’s ashes from going to the town 
dump,” it said. 

I see other youngsters that I’ve known 
since the mid-eighties, who were kids 
when I knew them ten years ago. Now, 
when I pass them on a street on their way 
somewhere, many of them have already 
begun to show their terminal illness, hob- 
bling on canes or crutches, sometimes in 


““T just saw little Ricky outside.” I said, 


pared for publication by TOWN. 


“costs” of $3,000, a tidy sum for an attor- 
ney representing a client unable to pay 
normal attorneys’ fees, much less $3,000 
in costs to produce the evidence which 
could throw out the whole ordinance. 

The fact that Danielle has been denied 
a court-appointed attorney through the 
artifices of the city attorney’s reduction of 
the charge from a crime to a “simple vio- 
lation”, makes it abundantly clear that the 


HIS 35 A COMMERCIAL 
DISTRICT! yoUR PRES- 
ENCE 15 HURTING 
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indigence of the client is being used to 
produce a conviction due to her lack of 
income and not because she has engaged 
in a criminal-act. Apparently, the city and 
the city attorney know that the reduction 
of the misdemeanor charges to a simple 
“violation” avoids holding the mirror of 
the U.S. Constitution to the camping ban. 
“Illegal camping” as enforced in Eugene 
is only a late Twentieth Century version 
of the post-Civil War vagrancy laws, 
almost all of which have long since been 
declared unconstitutional. 


oe He, Erase 


Art by Osha Neumann 


wheelchairs, sometimes still looking 
healthy but going in the door at the 
Cannabis Buyer’s Club. 

Yesterday I met him, death I mean, 
when I was walking down Leavenworth 
Street as he was going up, a skeleton face 
dragging himself along on two canes, 
smiling a greeting to me. “Hello CeeCee.” 
I go home and say to my running partner, 


“He’s got the slim.” No big surprise. 


CeeCee Reppetto is a member of the 
Tenderloin Older Writers Network (TOWN). 
Her writing will appear in a book being pre- 


The policy of the city police and the 
city attorney’s office is to harass “those 
bums” until they get the message to just 
quietly leave town, at the same time deny- 
ing “those bums” their constitutional 
rights to freedom of travel. 

The ordinance as enforced here in 
Eugene does not target any criminal act, 


_ since having cooking gear or blankets in 


your possession is not a criminal act. The 
targets of this ordi- 
nance are people not 
able to afford to rent 
available housing, 
much less hire an 
attorney or pay 
$3,000 in costs to 
establish innocence. 

The criminaliza- 
tion of an economic 
class rather than the 
prohibition of crimi- 
nal acts is clearly 
unconstitutional, as 
has been held in the 
outlawing of the so- 
called “vagrancy” 
laws. Simply to be in 
a public place with 
cooking gear or blan- 
kets or a coat is NOT 
a criminal act. If it is, 
then why doesn’t the 
city enforce it with 
equanimity against 
those citizens with 
houses who also 
have well-equipped motor homes? 

The Constitution of the United States 
and of the State of Oregon assure us of the 
equal protection of the laws. As enforced 
in Eugene, the camping ordinance flies in 
the face of those constitutional mandates. 
The City’s use of an illegally enforced 
“camping ban” should not be used as a 
mask to hide its hideous failure and 
refusal to undertake furnishing adequate 
low-cost housing in a rental market which 
is rapidly pricing more and more people 
out of housing altogether. 
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NOT BY BREAD ALONE 


Creativity from the “jagged edges and disregarded margins” of the Tenderloin 


This cultural work begins 
with urgent and engaged 
listening — not to the 
clamor of cars and the 
buzz of what’s happening 
in the television world, but 
to the small sound of the 
creator spirit in human 
lives at the disregarded 
margins. 


by Ben Clarke 


In last month’s issue of Street 
Spirit, members of the Tenderloin 
Reflection and Education Center 
shared poetry, stories and experi- 
ences from I5 years of reflecting on 
life in one of San Francisco’s poor- 
est neighborhoods. In this issue, 
Ben Clarke offers some thoughts 
about what TREC’s work means to 
its members and to the wider community. 


n 1981, a group of activists associat- 

ed with the Franciscan peace and 

justice movement came together in 

San Francisco’s Tenderloin to create 
a reflection and education center that 
would “take into account the perspectives 
of the underside of history, the experi- 
ences and struggles of the ‘jagged edge’ 
— all those in our society who are not 
treated as full human beings.” 

Beginning with a Bible discussion 
group organized on the model originated 
by liberation theology activists in Latin 
America, the Tenderloin Reflection and 
Education Center (TREC) has evolved 
into one of the Bay Area’s longest lived 
cultural and spiritual organizations of and 
for homeless and dispossessed persons. 

For 15 years, workshops in spirituali- 
ty, writing, music, drama, cultural history, 
visual arts, and dance have been offered 
free of charge to neighborhood residents 
and homeless people in search of self- 
expression and collective collaboration. 
Publications, including a quarterly 


autumn shade _.  . 
| swaying in contrast to henigns 
| during a slight storm | 


_ Poverty i is an “I swear!” word, never again repeated 
“until repeated again, the next second with 
- several eternal twitch gestures of insanity hyping 


itself. 


Kitty Costello remembers Mary TallMountain at her memorial service. 


newsletter and a book series, as well as 
performances in neighborhood parks, 


. senior centers, universities and radio pro- 


grams, have projected the voices of the 
Tenderloin into wider forums. 
In the course of this history of doing 


of reflection and see what’s not wrong 
with them. They can look at that good in 
them and say ‘How can I magnify that 
and use it?’” (quoted from Creativity in 
the War Zone, by Ken Butigan). 

Despite the aggressive marketing of 


**FREC allows people a space to create. There’s a need to 
create, because even though we don’t have anything eco- 
nomically, or we’re homeless, we still have the need to feel 
that we are in control of our lives, which is difficult when 
you wake up in the morning in a shelter.” — Troy Spurlock 


cultural work with the dispossessed, we 
hear an oft-repeated question: ““Why art 
and culture, when people need food; hous- 
ing, health care and jobs?” 

Troy Spurlock, musician and writer, a 
homeless member of the TREC communi- 
ty, responds: “TREC allows people a space 
to create. There’s a need to create, because, 
you know, even though we don’t have any- 
thing economically, or we’re homeless... 
we still have the need to feel that we are in 
control of our lives, which is 
difficult when you wake up in 
the morning in a shelter. 
You’re walking the streets 
every day; you have to stand 
in line to get meals, clothing, 
all of the basic necessities 
which are not at your ready 
disposal — that’s enough to 
depress anyone. 

“And here’s this little 
place where you go and get 
rid of that. Release it. It’s 


is nothing more than allow 
people to look into that mirror 


Right, 
Dancers 
explore 
creative 
movement 
as part of a 
dance 

workshop | 

presented - 
at TREC’s 
Spirit of the 
Streets fes- 
tival in 
December, 
1996. 
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very important. What we do 


entertainment in this society, art and cui- 
ture are not commodities but processes. 


When we support cultural work with the 
dispossessed, we are not purchasing a 
product but rebuilding the basic networks 
and social fabric that make life worth liv- 


‘ing. So the question we ask of ourselves 


is: how can this social restoration be done? 
The core of TREC’s process is the 


. workshop. Groups are formed on the basis 


of natural affinities such as Tenderloin 
women writers; men on the street who 
want to read the Gospels; homeless musi- 
cians putting blues into song; activists 
seeking connections between art and 
social justice movements; or seniors in 
search of a place to recount life stories. 
Resource people from the Tenderloin and 
the wider community facilitate the groups. 
Caroline Heller, author of the new 
book, Until We Are Strong Together, 
spent three years studying TREC’s 
Tenderloin Women Writers Workshop. 
She describes the role of the facilitator: 
“With a light touch, commitment, 
humor and friendship, the facilitators 
‘accompany’ the members of the 
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Tenderloin Women Writers 
Workshop. They become involved 
in the community; give support, 
information, writing tips and criti- 
cism when needed; hold back and 
let the group do a lot of its own 
work together... And though they 
energetically respond to the mem- 
bers’ work, they listen with an 
engagement and urgency many 
teachers reserve for talking.” 


Listen, I hear 
many murmurs of a 
long-gone people, 
Ohlone Indian families 
lived in neat low tule tents, 
round, well made, in rows 
between fertile marshlands 
where now 
condominiums throw tall dark 
shadows. 
— Mary TallMountain 


The emphasis on the listening 
role of TREC goes back to the 
earliest days of the Center when the first 


_staff organizers, Gisela Merker and Laura 


Magnani, lent an ear and a hand in help- 
ing organizations (such as the Tenderloin 
Self Help Center, the crime abatement . 
committee, St. Anthony Dining Room, 
and others) to become more responsive to 
the concerns of neighborhood residents. 

In the process, the organizers listened 
to stories of evictions, hospitalizations, 
protests, arrests, incarcerations, celebra- 
tions, breakups, marriages, births, and 
deaths. As they listened, a central ques- 
tion emerged: What are the images and 
ideas that inspire us to fight against over- 
whelming odds for renewal in ourselves 
and our:community? 

This urgent and engaged listening. not 
to the clamor of cars and the buzz of 
what’s happening in the television world, — 
but to the small sound of the creator spirit 
in human lives at the disregarded margins, 
led the Reflection Center in the direction 
of using cultural forms as ways of creat- 
ing and sustaining community. 

In the mid-eighties, the Center began 
to hold something called ‘annual meet- 
ings’ of the reflection circles which were 
active at the time. Peace activists protest- 
ing at the Concord Naval Weapons 
Station, seniors in the quilting circle, hotel 
residents in the Bible discussion group 
and various guest artists joined together to 
tell each other stories, sing songs, do 
social analysis, and above all to celebrate 
the joy of being alive, together. 


“You probably know a poem which was 
too superior to be just a man’s pencil 
scribblings. And what I want to experi- 
ence is this mystery, this creation that 
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Homeless Women Unsafe on the Streets 


from page one 


nalize these deprecating societal norms. 
Women also feel a special shame if they 
cannot take care of their personal needs or 
hygiene. The difficulty faced by homeless 
women in taking care of personal toiletry 
needs creates special embarrassment. A 
formerly homeless senior woman com- 
ments on these hardships: 


“[It is] different for women because 
women need access to a restroom that a 
man does not need. It was very difficult to 
find a place to go to a restroom. A lot of 


filling stations will not let you use 


restrooms if you don’t buy gas. Nobody 
gives a damn if the poor are. inconve- 
nienced. It is hard to deal with the attitude. 
It is not hard to understand because of the 


emphasis on the almighty dollar.” 


Senior women more often have bladder 
difficulties that result in lack of bladder 
control. There is shame around this that 


_ causes some women to avoid doctors. If 


the bladder condition becomes serious, it 
also may make it difficult to maintain their 
independence in living. One homeless 
senior woman needed encouragement to 
have breast tumors checked out. Some 
women’s shame around their personal 
needs drives them away from the very 
medical attention they need. 

I think that women tend to personalize 
their situation more. They think it is their 
fault that they are homeless rather than the 
result of special circumstances or a failure 


on the part of society. Self-blame leads . 


senior women to isolation and great sensi- 
tivity about their predicament. 
HARRIET’S STORY 

“After the death of my husband I could 
not face living alone.... I moved in with my 
daughter. I did not mourn, I threw myself 
into my job. I had a master’s in counseling 
and for the last 9 1/2 years was an adminis- 
trator over 13 staff and 48 residential 
clients. I lost my job. I did not fight it. My 
daughter was not happy having me. I was 
not old enough for the senior complexes — 
I was 61. I used my little savings on my 
husband’s funeral. I had no options. My 
daughter gave me an ultimatum of moving 
out by April. I began to feel alone. I was so 
frightened — so frightened. I saw myself 
not having a place to live. I saw myself 
being outdoors on a park bench. 

“T was very ashamed. I felt fear, shame, 
guilt — I thought I brought it on myself. I 
should not have lost my job. I should have 
fought for it. I did not go to my church. I 
was too ashamed that my daughter was 
treating me the way she did. I did not tell 
anyone until it was over. I felt guilty. It 
was my fault. I thought there was some- 
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thing I could or 


should have done to prevent this from hap- 
pening.” 

Shame keeps the secret hidden and 
intensifies the problem. Senior women’s 
stories of homelessness are often untold 
because of shame. Of the more than 100 


- senior women I assisted, only a handful 
would testify to the hardships of homeless- 


ness in front of others. When I asked them 
if they would share their story, some would 
only do so if they could keep their 
anonymity. Some women fear that their 
relatives will know that they were home- 
less. Others will not relate their story at all 
because they want to distance themselves 
from the experience... | 
ACCUSTOMED TO BE CAREGIVERS 


Women in most societies, especially 
older women, are accustomed to the role of 
caring for others. At the same time, they 
are dependent on others for decisions and 
finances. Harriet explained this: “All my 
life I helped other people. Here, when I 
needed help, I was ashamed. I forgot where 
the resources were. All that went out of my 
mind.” Harriet had a master’s in counsel- 
ing, and for years as part of her job she 
helped ex-felons to obtain housing and 
other resources; yet she was unable to help 
herself. I found this occurred with a num- 
ber of senior women who were profession- 
al caregivers. : 

Some women, especially in a household 
where the male is very dominating, are 
financially naive. The women are not 
allowed to ask questions. Senior women 
may not know how to manage their 
finances when their husbands die. If the 
woman’s partner is abusive and she 
decides to leave, she may not have suffi- 
cient funds for herself and her dependents. 

One formerly homeless woman tells 
about women’s financial difficulties: 

“Women lose their houses because they 
can’t pay the note or can’t get a second 
mortgage. They lost their husbands and lost 
their jobs. Older women [workers] used to 
be considered valuable. Not so now. 
Companies are trying to cut down on pay- 


ing health or retirement benefits. Savings 


are gone before long. [They] lose their 
home and they don’t have anything.” 


ISOLATION AND HELPLESSNESS 


The vicious cycle for senior women is 
isolation and a sense of helplessness and 
depression. It is commonly known that 
depression is anger held inward. Because 
women tend to be socialized toward with- 
holding their anger, this may account for 
more depression among women. Isolation 
among homeless senior women is com- 
mon. Harriet tells of her depression: 

“I was very unhappy. I thought death 


would be better than this. You are boxed 
in. Each way I turned, I walked into con- 
crete walls. One day, I rang the doorbell at 
a senior complex (at this time I was 62) 


_and asked for housing. They just answered 


over the intercom that the waiting list was 
years long. They would not even come to 
the door. I cried. I thought about suicide for 
the first time in my life.” 

Although St. Mary’s Homeless Senior 
Program has 30-40% women, only about 
10% of them would attend the general sup- 
port group. It was thought that the women 
did not feel safe or were too shamed to be 
with the men. So, with the help of some of 
the women, the workers initiated a senior 


_.woman’s support group. 


OVERCOMING THEIR eon aon 


The group was set up to overcome the 
isolation that is part of the senior women’s 
way of dealing with fear, shame, guilt and 
depression. Overcoming isolation was a 
great hurdle. It took much one-on-one sup- 
port and encouragement to bring the 
women out. Telephone contact and trans- 
portation were a must to keep the women 
involved. The emotional frailty of some 
women was such that being asked to come 
on the bus rather than to be picked up was a 
signal, “You are not wanted.” Without a 
great effort and commitment by workers 
and volunteers, the homeless senior 
women ' S group would not have stabilized. 

From the beginning, the support group 
had as its centerpiece activity a breakfast 
tea. There were fancy napkins, attractive 
plates and table decorations. The purpose 
was to say, “This is beautiful because you 
are beautiful.” For special occasions, the 
breakfast was held at a private home or 
meeting rooms with special dishes and dec- 
orations. Both staff and women took the 
opportunity to dress up. 

Activities, such as readings from publica- 
tions that affirmed aging women, meditation, 
personal sharing and dance movement were 
well received. A balance between sharing 
and taking trips was important. Trips to the 
Black Women’s Photo Exhibition in the 
local museum, an art show on abuse and 
women, and trips to botanical gardens were 
enjoyed by the women. 

Sharing about their feelings, however, 
was very difficult because of the women’s 
lack of self-esteem. But they appreciated 
the companionship and slowly learned to 
overcome some of these difficult commu- 
nication barriers. A few women who 
attended and experienced the openness of 
12-step groups modeled for the other 
women how to trust and share. 

Empowerment of the women was 
encouraged through participation. 
Participation in decision-making, planning, 


: It couldn't, c could eo 


| ith Pek ee eee 
| Denial: An Allegory | 

My journey is unimportant | 
The whos, the hows, the whys, / 
The horse that I rode 
Didn’t lighten the load 

It only helped with the lies. 

Yet I finally did — 
Arrive 


Here I am at the bottom 
The darkest of days, 
The bleakest of nights, 

_ Strengths that I own 
Have been stripped to the bone 
Life has read me my rights 
.. Still my ego does — 

_ Contrive 


It says grab the brass ring 
On those fabulous flights, 
The price that I pay 
Won’t be collected today 
The due date is written in lights. 
If only I — 
Survive! 

_ The curtain goes up, __ 
The lights are down low, 
I enter stage right, 
poised for the fight 
The speech that I say 
Is the best of the play 
As I finally admit my plight 
Can I get through today — 
Alive? 


This poem was written by a member of 
St. Mary’s Homeless Seniors program 


preparing, carrying out the program, and 
evaluating made the group really belong to 
the women themselves. Because women 
are trained so well to be caregivers, women 
workers and volunteers, as well as a few of 
the natural leaders, can perpetuate the dis- 
empowerment of the women. To keep 
drawing the women into participation 
allows them to own the great power that is 
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THE MANAGER | 


A fairly mellow building changed into a raving madhouse with everyone at each other’s 
throats. Nonetheless, acts of great kindness were also performed at this time. 


by CeeCee Reppetto 


man, who must be nearing forty now, was.a 
street child twenty years or so ago. He 
managed to get a job in building mainte- 
nance in the mid-eighties, after years of 
hustling and being sporadically on public assistance. 
From this job he advanced to managing buildings. His 
first job was in a building in San Rafael. He came back to 
the City after about a year and took a job on Geary Street. 
The tenants of the building were pleased to have him . 
there after the sheer hell that they had been enduring at the 
hands of the previous manager. He was a friend of ours. In 
fact, he rented us a room on the fifth floor, and we heard 
horror stories of theft and cruelty and neglect by the man- 
ager before him. The elevator repairmen, who had had to 
be called almost every day, showed him how to fix the ele- 
vator so that it almost always was working at least part of 
every day. It spared the management company great 
expense but they never showed him any appreciation for it. 
The building was ten stories high. When the mail was 
delivered in the afternoon, he had to sort it and deliver it to 
all the rooms on all ten floors through slots at the bottoms 
of the doors. At first this was a terribly time-consuming 
and hateful chore. But he quickly became able to sort the 
mail and then you would hear the mail drop through the 
slot in your door and hear the running footsteps of: the 
manager in the hall and down the stairs to the next lower 
floor, starting at the tenth floor and never slowing his pace 
till he arrived at the second. He was very hurt when he lost 
this favorite part of his job through the malice of a later 
arriving tenant who reported to the post office that this 
was an illegal way to deliver mail. 
By this time war had been declared and he said, “Okay, 
people can call at my door at five o’clock and I will pass out the 


mail then and only then.” This state of acrimony was precipitat- ” 


ed by a new factor. The building had {been taken over by a 
new} landlord and by policies and pressures I won’t describe, 
changing a fairly mellow building into a raving madhouse with 


everyone at each other’s throats. Once more, tough girls who 


were pregnant were reduced to tears standing in a crowd of 
helpless old people and speed freaks in front of worthless eleva- 
tors. Activists took complaints to the rent board and used their 
Polaroid to take pictures of tears in the upholstery and hallway 
carpets. Someone removed all the furniture from the lobby and 
thereby ruined any social life available to some of the old folks 
who liked to get a cup of coffee and sit and chat for a while. 

Nonetheless, acts of great kindness were also performed at 
this time. A little waiter who lived there helped the manager 
sweep the sidewalk in the morning sometimes. Once he spent a 
whole day performing a great housecleaning in the room of a 
man who needed a little help to get by. Twenty bags of trash 
were thrown out his window into the dumpster in the alley 
below. The waiter was interviewed by Herb Caen soon after 
this because he won 2 million dollars in the lottery. 

The manager would stop by our room several times a week in 
the afternoon and sit for a while and talk. He had inherited a little 
money and spent it on a fine VCR, speakers and cable television. 
And he would tell us of the truly amazing things he saw. He 


Overview 
by Kitty Costello 


An eagle builds its nest higher 
A panda crawls deeper in the forest 
‘to keep two-leggers from her cubs 


A great blue heron touches down near high voltage wires 


suffers stress, begins to lose feathers 
pecks the young ones without thinking why 


Another drill pierces another uranium deposit 


Some country or other loses something it shot up into space 


A crocodile dives deeper to miss the motorboat blades 


Some fat cat pats himself on the back 
for refinancing a loan he made all 
the profit from in the first place 


An Indian waits on death row 
A young girl goes on trial for being raped 
The soup line moves slowly forward 


Metal fatigues in the desert; hottest day in history 


World leaders gulp their ulcer medicine down with espresso 


Another native tribe steps into oblivion. 


Art by Carl Prescott, from the cover of Man Offbeat, a Freedom 
Voices publication of the poetry of Rhett Stuart. 
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would buy or rent great concert and music videos and sometimes 
invite us down to his apartment to see something. He told us of 


_dates that he had with nice young women that he met through a 


dating service. If they had cars, they would drive up to the City 
and meet him. They were impressed by his neighborhood. 

But mainly he would tell of opening a door with a key twice 
a month and finding the corpse of some old person in the bed or 
the bath tub and calling the coroner’s office. Sometimes these 
corpses had been dead for several days and were swollen and 
black. It was a very: heavy thing for a young, formerly carefree 
man to contend with. i 

For several years on Christmas day he would cook a dinner 
for friends.. The last year he lived there, I remember going and 
then leaving in the early evening. A light cold rain was falling. 


There were people standing in little groups on several street 


corners. They were in their late twenties. They weren’t wearing 
coats. They were standing staunchly in the cold rain, not up to 
anything but companionship. I couldn’t imagine that they had 


any place to go. I had just come from a warm place with 


friends, a Christmas dinner, good music. And I felt somewhat 
ashamed as I saw them. I also felt some tension as I walked 
past. In each case they wished me a Merry Christmas. 


CeeCee Reppetto is a member of the TOWN (Town Older 
Writers Network) project. Her writing will appear in a book being 
prepared for publication by TOWN. 


~ Unfair 
by Janice King 


Like grounded birds against the walls 
feeling the sidewalks’ cold 
Spare Change Please their muted cry 
They have no eaves or stalls 
They have no eaves or stalls 


My change comes home, I sort it out 
this for laundry, this for bus 
winking away that plaintive cry 
that makes hierarchies of us, 
makes hierarchies of us 


Restricted Membership 
by Janice King 


This blue sidewalk has residue of lives " 
lived on the street: 

tissue, wrapper, crackerbox, 

playing cards, butts, 
styrofoam cups, pop, wine, 

dog-piss, glass; paper plates, 

homeless grocery carts, 

blankets. Men stand, men sit, men laugh, 
sleep, smoke — and 

women too; eat, drink, discuss, 
command the dogs, spread blankets, 
share love, dress a baby, and a 

rebel will come along and throw 

and break a bottle. Suntanned, 

they wear exclusive old clothes, 

break up in groups of different 
interests and stay long stretches, 

and are, enviably, a society 

of cohesiveness, loud caring, 

bitter humor, politeness, 

restricted membership, a shadow, 

a brilliant reflection of what the 

rest of us are thinking 

as we go racing through 

our good times! 
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The Meditations of Mary TaliMountain 


MEDITATIONS FOR WAYFARERS 
by Mary TallMountain 


I wonder where the homeless are 


The streets are solemn and still. I won- 
der where the homeless are, holed away in 
haunts of the City. I am warm here and 
fed, companioned by a lovely cat, and 
have a heater for more warmth in the 
windy, cold night. 

So night was spent: I cozy in my aerie; 
the homeless exposed to the weathers; 
some restless in shelters unable to sleep; 
others huddled on the unforgiving con- 
crete. Many of those shall not rise at dawn. 

At sunrise on the still chill morning, 


the homeless slowly emerged, breaths 


white under a crumpled moon still riding 
high. No other living being was on the 


streets save flutters of pigeons Begs for 


: the comforting crumb. 5 so feen ccc cunt 


Slowly from the Eee rose a “great 
groan. The sound spread and flowed into 
the streets, the beauty of the human voice 
multiplied into an immense lament. For 
the first time the street people lamented as 
one, together. 

Foghorns on the far bay melted into 
the symphony, the grey gulls shrieked 
overhead in rowdy counterpoint, and the 
first lone city bus muttered up the street, 
as though in consoling tones. The human 
groans abated, sank infinitesimally, and 
were muted in the hundred throats. 

Our brothers and sisters had sung their 
Matins. (July-August 1988) 


Somehow his human connections 
have failed him 

Seven years ago I lived in a subsidized 
building, a short step away from the rest 
home, for some hundred elderly men and 
women. Most of them spent their days in 
a large lobby, hardly acknowledging the 
presence of others. One woman had never 
stepped outside the front door. After dark, 
she crept down and peered into the street, 
her lips moving in silent speech. 

Since I moved into the Tenderloin as my 
base subject and writing place, every day I 
have seen a cripple bringing bags of bread 
to a carlot below the rooftops where clouds 
of pigeons roost. They await his arrival and 
fly down to surround him. Somehow his 
human connections have failed him. 
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Mary TallMountain Lance Woodruff photo 


So night was spent: I cozy in my aerie; the homeless 
exposed to the weathers; some restless in shelters unable 
to sleep; others huddled on the unforgiving concrete. 
Many of those shall not rise at dawn. 


ee _.doves iui round arenas — 
' in the air, — 
where their flight flashing 
in soft arcs parades 
a return of gentleness.” 
— The Roses and the Windows 
Rainer Maria Rilke 
(May-June 1989) 


be fearless. It will work... 
(July-August 1 989) 


When the rain comes, we think of 

the homeless 

To all these suffering their powerless- 
ness,... we are convinced that we dare not 
go, except as men and women who have 
nothing to lose, who seek to gain nothing, 
and who expect to receive more than we 
offer, though it be our all. 

— The Wheaton Statement 


rising of the seagulls. 


Above shadowed city streets 
where homeless sleep fitfully 

I await the level sweep 

of gulls from the west, at dawn. 
Beyond the little hills they 
assemble, noisily wheel, 

form a stalwart sky patrol, 

an escort to Brother Sun. 


Brash screams now silent. 

Air currents bear them 

past red brick walls. 

Light flows up, glows 

on white-feathered breasts. 
Feet daintily folded, the cohort 
in silver armor 

streams past my windows. 


When the rain comes, we think of the 
homeless, huddled in the small harbors of 
their bedrolls. The winds are cutting. How 
many will sicken from exposure? Hearing 
an ambulance moaning along the night 
streets, we wonder: will someone disap- 
pear as others have whom we no longer 
see at Mass or in the breadline?... 

People say, “If Jesus came to walk 
here, He’d be on these streets, with the 
poor.” Sometimes we forget that He is 
here, engaged with these whom He also 
loves. When we go to talk among them 
too, let us try to remember.... 

Speak eye to eye, trying to bolster 
hope and self-esteem, person to person. 


An arrangement of gulls 
soaring into a habitual 

rite of dawning. 

Lone watcher I 

catch my breath. 

The crowd of rowdy birds 
glides majestic, tranquil, 
tamed softly by morning... 


FREEDOM VOICES PUBLICATIONS 


Freedom Voices Publications publishes high-qual- 
ity books featuring the eloquent poetic voices found 
in the December and January issues of Street Spirit. 

Books from Freedom Voices include: A Quick 


Brush of Wings by Mary TallMountain, Man Offbeat 
by Rhett Stuart, About My Impotence or Sainthood by 
Marsha Campbell, Goddesses We Ain’t by Tenderloin 
Women Writers, and Burdens of Bliss by Janice King. 


_ To order, contact: Freedom Voices Publications, 


P.O. Box 423115, S.F., CA 94142 


Pay it your whole attention. Remember 
your love. When you embarked... you 
knew the Spirit was with you. Therefore 


At dawn, God reveals great tenderness 


At Dawn, God reveals great tender- 
ness. Once again, this morning, I saw the 


Elderwoman 
for Mary TallMountain 
by Kitty Costello 


She needs only to see 

one raindrop 

to close her eyes and know 
the whole ocean 


The rocking chair tells her tales 
of where its wood grew tall 

The window tells her 

who passed by 

who peeked through 


These shapes are old friends 
-come to visit 

again and again 

oh EK 


Once she cried in the rain 
outside the doors of wonder 
Now she climbs the attic stair 
that leads to other times 

she merges with nightsounds 
of wilderness 


She lives at the heart 
of the mysteries laid bare. 


The Last Wolf 


by Mary TallMountain 


The last wolf hurried toward me 
through the ruined city 

and I heard his baying echoes 
down the steep smashed warrens 
of Montgomery Street and past 
the few ruby-crowned highrises 
left standing 

their lighted elevators useless 


Passing the flicking red and green 

of traffic signals . 
baying his way eastward 

in the mystery of his wild loping gait 
closer the sounds in the deadly night 
through clutter and rubble of quiet blocks 
I heard his voice ascending the hill 

and at last his low whine as he came 
floor by empty floor to the room 

where I sat 

in my narrow bed looking west, waiting 
I heard him snuffle at the door and 

I watched 


He trotted across the floor 
he laid his long gray muzzle 

on the spare white spread 

and his eyes burned yellow 

his small dotted eyebrows quivered 


Yes, I said. 
I know what they have done. 
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Dear Mr. Manners: 


Good manners & bad advice 
by Richard 3COM Pepsi-Cola 


Etiquette columns & thought control 


Dear Mr. Manners: 

The last few years I’ve noticed people 
are frequently very, very polite. If they 
slightly brush me, they immediately and 
profusely apologize. Could this have any- 
thing to do with people being killed over 
slights, imagined and real? 

Sincerely, Nervous in Berserkely 


Dear Nervowsn ss te sewer: ain cai: wee 

The answer to this is complex. Indeed 
an armed society is a polite society. 

However, there is also a proliferation of 
writers like me. (Unemployed people with 
nothing better to do than complain about 
superficial, unimportant things while mil- 
lions die from a lack of the basics.) 

I have affected society deeply, and I 
have many copycats, including Miss 
Manners, Ms. Manners, Little Boy 
Manners, Fetus Manners, Transsexual 
Manners, Mr. Macho Manners, Charlie 
Manson Manners, etc., etc. 

So, whenever you’re tempted to be 
impolite, remember: Big Brother Manners 
is watching you! 

Omnisciently yours, Mr. Manners 


TWISTED IMAGE. w_ Ace Backwords 


“HOMELESSNESS” 

ONE OF THE MAJOR TRENDS 
OF THE ‘90S AND WE HAVE 
SOME EXCITING PROJECTS T° 
CASH IN ON THIS HITHERTO 


Cripes! Who gave this Poindexter 
my mailing address? 

Dear Mr. Manners: 

I am 39 years old. I am homeless, but I 
do have some work. I try to keep neat, but 
I don’t have a bathroom. 

I reacently read that the philosopher 
Ludwig Wittgenstein said: “Concerning 
that which cannot be talked about, we 
should not say anything.” What do you 
think about this? 

Profoundly yours, Street Philosopher 


Dear Philosophy boy: 

Uh, I don’t think anything at all about 
it. Um, I mean, that is, I do think about 
deep stuff all the time, but I don’t want to 
talk about it, because it’s, like, real myste- 
rious or something and, uh, words can’t 
convey any of that philosophy crap you 
just said. Yeah, that’s the ticket! 

By the way, philosophy boy, you cer- 
tainly “should not say anything” about 
“that which cannot be talked about”, 
because Mr. Manners believes street peo- 
ple should be seen and not heard. Well, 
actually, they shouldn’t be seen either, but 
Ill leave that:to the:Berkeley-Poor Laws: 

Furthermore, it is not true, as some of 
my readers have tastelessly suggested, 
that Mr. Manners was standing in the 
shallow end of the pool. when God was 
passing out “inner depth”. In fact, I’ve 
been busy all month racking my brain 
over the most profound question that a 
post-modern thinker can contemplate: 

“What should I wear for the 
Apocalypse?” 

After coming up with zilch for an 
answer, I gave up philosophy and tried 
my hand at haiku, the deepest form of 
poetry. Here’s what I came up with: 


I lost my smile, 
but don’t worry. 
My shopping cart has it. 


Public is Silenced in Santa Cruz 


from page one 


A MOCKERY OF DEMOCRACY 


Audience members continued to voice 
their frustration, saying: “Thanks a lot 
Rotkin!” “... makes a mockery of democ- 
racy.” “Democracy, Santa Cruz style.” 
“Where’s the chains and locks?” someone 
asked in reference to the September 10th 
council meeting in which seven people 
chained themselves to the banisters to 
protest the sleeping ban. 

Homeless activist Sherry Conable, 
obviously upset, said: “I observed a very 
unusual process. Usually when something 
is brought forth on the agenda, the first 
thing that happens is the mayor invites 
members of the public to come forward 
and make whatever comments they want 
to make. She (Mayor Cynthia Matthews) 
went by that part of the process and 
allowed Mr. Rotkin to present a five 
minute dissertation on his objections to 
what was being discussed. 

“It was the most embarrassing manipu- 
lation of the democratic process I’ve ever 


seen in city council chambers. They had 
clearly figured out exactly what they 
could do so that this would not have to be 
publicly discussed. It brought the council 
completely apart. Scott (Kennedy) left 
before there was a formal recess. Celia 
left before there was a formal recess 
because she’s so upset by this manipula- 
tion of the democratic process ...” 


‘THEY SQUASHED AL DEBATE” 


“They squashed all debate,” Conable 
charged. “They figured out a technicality 
of process and how votes are taken so that 
they could manipulate this so no further 
discussion would be had except that Mr. 
Rotkin got to make his five minute speech 
full of the usual errors and misinterpreta- 
tions that he continues to put in front of the 
public of Santa Cruz and gets away with. 

“And I hope that if nothing else the 
media noticed that Councilmember Scott 
had done her homework and had finally 
disavowed this long upheld myth that 
Santa Cruz as a city spends more money 


BaGS/! WE'RE TALKING TRENCH 
Coats !! WERE TALKING 

NATIONAL CHAINS OF SouP 
KITCHENS FRoM CoAST-To-CoAst! 


ope 


Okay, okay, my poem sucks, but I bet 
if you replaced the words “shopping cart” 
with the word “Porsche”, it would be a 
great advertising slogan. 

By the way, I’m getting pretty fed up 
with smart-aleck street people who search 
for deep answers about life. “Choke you 
in the shallow waters before you get too 
deep!” My Edie Brickell trumps your 
Wittgenstein. 

Peevishly yours, Mr. Manners 


Uncle Sam needs your help again 

Dear Mr. Manners: 

My name is Uncle Sam. Internationally, 
my will is law. Should I be polite when I 
tell the rest of the world what is law? 

Inquisitively, Your Uncle Sam 


Dear Sam: 

I recommend politeness in all walks of 
life. In your case, you perfected the art of 
high-stakes politeness in the Phoenix 
Program in Vietnam, where you very 
politely, quietly, and with the utmost 
solicitude slit the throats or otherwise 
killed over 20,000 civilians. You were so 
civil and circumspect, the rest of the world 
didn’t even realize you were running a 
mass assassination program! Talk about 
being the soul of discretion — you denied 
your involvement for years! What a gen- 
tleman! Afterwards, you courteously 
refused to “kiss and tell”... er, kill and tell. 

By all means, be. courteous when you 
fire the head of the United Nations. After 
all, what would other nations think if you 
got a reputation for being high-handed? 

Mind your P’s and Q’s, Mr. Manners 


Simplicity is a virtue — not! 
Dear Mr. Manners: 
I have noticed something odd in the 
United States. People will lavish attention 
on their cars, computers, clothes, etc. 


per capita (on the homeless) than any 
other city in the United States. We’re 
actually low down on the list in terms of 
how many dollars we spend. 

“T hope that Mr. Rotkin and anyone 
else who continues to hold that up will 
quit it, because they’re obviously wrong 


“A shelter crisis threatens 
the life and safety, to say noth- 
ing of the dignity and rights of 
hundreds of people, but what is 
that next to the ego of Rotkin’s 
agenda? This agenda will tol- 
erate no public debate, even 
from councilmembers who 


have often been his allies.”’. 
— Activist Robert Norse 


and they’re manipulating public percep- 
tion in order to get support for their own 
prejudice and their own misinformation.” 
While Vice-Mayor Scott’s proposals 
were only hypothetical, in the past a shel- 
ter emergency has twice been declared in 


--- AND WHENEVER IM PASSED 
QUT ON A BACK ALLEY, + 

ALWAYS KEE WARM WITH 
L-A-TIMES BRAND NEWSPRINT-. 
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dS} | AND HERE You THOUGHT 
BL CAPITALISM DIDN'T WORK // 


They seem to love this stuff, and will 
work hard or even cheat, sell drugs, sell 


harmful tobacco, etc., in order to get the. 


money for these objects. 

Yet these same U.S. citizens will make 
objects out of people. They think little or 
nothing of manipulating the system so 
people have to work super hard for low 
pay. Many people care little for other peo- 
ple. They will be rude in traffic, or bomb 
the hell out of some other country. They 
are even cruel in the checkout line. 

They personalize objects and objectify 
persons. I think we should “live simply 
that others may simply live.” 

Yours in simplicity, a simple soul 


Dear Simp: 

So what? Stop sniveling. Get with the 
program. Adapt or die. Or are you too 
simple-minded? 

Sternly, Mr. Manners 


‘Don’t Let the Sound of Your Own 
Wheels Drive You Crazy” 

Dear Mr. Manners: 

The buses are getting worse in the Bay 
Area: ‘The routes are’ being ‘cut. I need to 
get to work. And now, starting, Jan. 1, 
1997, auto insurance is required by law in 
California. I don’t like driving uninsured, 
but I cannot afford it! This nation is made 
for cars, not people. This is not Utopia! 

Sadly yours, Hell on Wheels 


Dear Hell on Wheels: 
This is not Utopia? Well, duh. It also 
ain’t the Summer of Love. 

This is Autopia!! Or, if you prefer, 
Cars ‘R Us! Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, 
ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, 
ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! (This column sponsored 
by Chevron and General Motors.) 

Seriously though, see the USA in your 
Chevrolet. Or else! 
Yours in-the fast lane, Mr. Manners 


Santa Cruz. First in 1990, and again in 
1995, the city council had declared a shel- 
ter crisis already exists. To look only at 
persons in the ISSP and Armory shelters 
as comprising the population seeking shel- 
ter is vastly misleading. Couples, persons 
with animals, teenage boys, those with res- 
piratory conditions, those who despise an 
impersonal, conveyor-belt style approach 
to shelter, intoxicated individuals, and 
even working homeless persons whose 
schedule does not fit the rigid hours of the 
armory, are all not counted, but their shel- 
ter needs are as real as anyone’s. 


°“STHE MOST BLATANT SILENCING OF 
THE PUBLIC”’ 


Another unusual occurrence took place 
at the 7:00 p.m. council session. The first 
30 minutes are designated for oral com- 
munications from the public on items not 
appearing on the agenda. Councilmember 
Katherine Beiers got up from her council 
seat and took a place in line with the pub- 
lic to speak to her fellow council members 
as a member of the public. 

“Earlier today, I’m sad to say, I wit- 


See Santa Cruz Silences page eleven 
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STREET SPIRIT 


Not By Bread Alone 


explodes in my soul to be shared with 
others.”’ — Alice Olds Ellingson 
_ Several articles, stories and poems in 
last month’s Street Spirit emerged from 
TREC’s 1996 annual meeting. This one- 
day experience of creating art, story and 
spiritual reflections, celebrating in com- 
munity, performance, and publication, fol- 
lows the cycle that has evolved and grown 
at the Center for the past 15 years. TREC 
strives to “‘see what’s not wrong” as Troy 
described it — to reflect back the kernel of 
hope, the artistic gift, the gentle insight. 
In Creativity in the War Zone, Butigan 


~ takes a closer look at the process beneath 


the surface of these communal celebrations: 
“At TREC, people may discard the 
roles which have been foisted on them 


and the string of forbidding adjectives that 


get attached to those paralyzing identi- 


- ties... (lazy, bum, etc.). They are offered 


the time, place, artistic media and collec- 
tive energy with which to recollect, 
remember, evaluate, see things from a 
new perspective — discover the spark of 
humanness within and without.” 

Troy Spurlock explains how important 
the performances of the music group were 
to him: “When [we put together the music 


_ workshop] the results were good. We were 


doing performances in Boedekker Park, 
we were doing performances at the Roxy. 
People in the neighborhood were telling 
other people they see everyday, ‘Wow 
man, you’re good. I didn’t know you could 
do this!’ And that showed _a person, ‘Okay, 
I have something to contribute.’” (from 
Creativity in the War Zone.) 
Post-performance feelings of success 
often allow participants to open up to oth- 
ers with greater confidence. Caroline 
Heller describes the effects of TREC’s 
Writing Workshop on the participants: 

- “Throughout their work, participants 
reveal details of their lives normally 
reserved for conversations between very 
close friends or, in more affluent settings, 
often in the closed quarters of therapy ses- 


_ sions.... Conflicts do emerge — personali- 


ty conflicts, conflicts over individuals’ 
differing goals, and conflicts over how to 
put these differing goals into action. But 
with few exceptions, these conflicts are 
absorbed into a sense of community that 
doesn’t just ‘accept’ diversity, but whose 
very vitality is built upon it.” 

The dynamic intermingling of partici- 
pants from cultures as far apart in place 


and background as a Boston waterfront 
Irishman and the Black great-granddaugh- 


ter of a Mississippi slave, makes the chal- 


lenge of sustaining a diverse community 
very immediate. Tensions arise between 
the housed and unhoused, those educated 
in the university and those educated on 
the streets. Personal attacks, violence, and 
insults sometimes surface. 

The empowerment process sometimes 
inflates a participant’s self-concept out of 


proportion with reality. As if looking into’ 


ry with Manic D. Press. 

“In the Tenderloin Women Writers 
Workshop the personal and the political 
increasingly intertwine. The texts the 
workshop members read, as well as the 
women’s growing alliances, lead to dis- 
cussions that include powerful forms of 
social analysis, invariably springing from 
very personal concerns. These discussions 
frequently inspire social action, which 
takes several forms, ranging from the per- 
sonal — helping one another find hous- 
ing, assisting each other in times of illness 
— to the artistic expression of the politi- 
cal, taking more political writing and the 
workshop itself out into the world — to 


Over 150 people died on San Francisco Streets last year. At 
TREC, we strive to reveal the depth of this suffering and to 
strengthen the transforming power of collective resistance. 


funhouse mirrors, unbalanced personali- 
ties can inflate into ego monsters, con- 
vinced that they are about to ‘make it big’, 
then, when confronted with the miserable 
reality of the streets, crash and burn. 
Members sometimes drop out angrier than 
before; depressed people disappear to 
state asylums beyond our reach; jail and 
drugs reach out again and clasp the bro- 
ken in their secure grip. 


strength doesn’t lessen pain 
only sees you through it 
— Rhett Stuart 


Despite these risks, and the risk of the 
facilitators falling into the heroic/demonic 
projections of the participants, significant 
positive changes often become visible. 

“The jarring, explosive, tender, strain- 
ing cooperative rhythm of group interac- 
tion permits a kind of messy authenticity 
to emerge, a kind of group compassion. 
This does not mean it achieves tranquillity 
or some ideal peace. This is a compassion 
that, in the midst of conflicting visions, 
nevertheless understands and protects the 
unique inner sacredness of those who 
come to TREC.” (Butigan, from 
Creativity in the War Zone) 

Many participants become confident of 
their own artistic and personal voices and 
strike out in new directions in their lives, 
with friends and relationships that will 


last a lifetime. Mary TallMountain, a 20- . 


year Tenderloin resident and noted Native 
American poet, refined her work in the 
TREC writing workshops, work that now 
has been reprinted throughout the country. 
Jerry Miley published two books of poet- 


the overtly political, participating together 
in demonstrations and fundraising for 


_individual social action projects.” (Heller, 


Until We are Strong Together.) 

TREC’s goals and practice have 
always had this aim, to enable our emerg- 
ing community to confront the power 
structures which create the dehumanizing 
conditions in which the artists, musicians, 
writers, dancers, children and elders are 
struggling. As one group fades away as 
members move on, another group 
emerges: children dancing; elders telling 
stories; woman learning drama improvisa- 
tion. The music workshop performs at a 
demonstration against welfare cuts; the 
children’s dance class performs at the 
opening of the Museum of Modern Art; a 
group of middle-class high school stu- 
dents create a musical composition based 
on the poetry of a homeless writer. 

Through acts of beauty and experi- 
ments in cooperation we manifest and 
expose the ordinary ugliness that is hap- 
pening every day. Over 150 people died 
on San Francisco streets last year. At 
TREC, we strive to reveal the depth of 
this suffering and to strengthen the trans- 
forming power of collective resistance. 

Whether we are working in academia, 
non-profits, straight jobs or on the streets 
of the Tenderloin, the obstacles which 
prevent us from taking collective action 
are often internal to our own groups or 
our own selves. The intimacy and imme- 
diacy of working in cross-cultural, cross- 
class partnerships confronts us with our 
own demons, shadows and projections 
and has tremendous power to unleash 
effective change. 


Santa Cruz Silences the Public 


from page one 


nessed the most blatant silencing of the 
public,” Beiers lamented. “I am embar- 


_rassed by it and obviously upset by it.” 


“I know for sure ... the reason people 
didn’t want a debate is because they 
didn’t want to hear from ‘those people’”, 
Beiers charged, referring to councilmem- 
ber Michael Hernandez’s remarks earlier 
that day about ‘those people’. 

Beiers told her fellow elected officials, 
“If you make choices on who you want to 
hear from and who you don’t want to hear 
from, how do you ever choose other than 
silencing the repressed, the unimpressed, 
or those who don’t impress you?” Beiers 
urged the council to reschedule the item 
and discuss it fully. 

Homeless activist Robert Norse spoke 
next. “A shelter crisis threatens the life and 
safety, to say nothing of the dignity and 
rights of hundreds of people, but what is 
that next to the ego of Rotkin’s agenda? 
This agenda will tolerate no public debate, 
even from councilmembers who have often 
been his allies... If Hernandez, Campbell, 
Rotkin, Matthews choose to close down 
democratic options at city council, we must 


do what other peoples are doing and 
reclaim those rights. In Chiapas and Jalisco 
women and men are rejecting, at great per- 
sonal risk, the political regime which has 
deserted them. We must take our civil 
rights struggle to the streets.” 

Councilmember Scott Kennedy also 
left his seat, stood in line with the public, 
and spoke at the mike as a citizen. “This 
afternoon, in my mind, a majority of 
councilmembers used the parliamentary 
maneuver not only to end a debate they 
thought had gone on too long, but to pre- 
vent a debate before it had a chance to 
start.... It was disappointing. It was con- 
temptuous towards the public. And it was 
disrespectful to other councilmembers. 
There is a moral dilemma.... And the 
dilemma is what happens when and if 
there is a lack of shelter. I wish we could 
talk about it at council.” ; 

The editorial in the Santa Cruz County 
Sentinel the next day called Kennedy, 
Beiers, and Scott “sore losers” but failed 
to mention a word about the shelter crisis 
the councilmembers were addressing. The 
oft-repeated phrase that abolishing or lim- 


iting the camping ban would result in the 
homeless “camping everywhere” was 
repeated by the Sentinel in spite of the fact 
neither Vice-Mayor Scott’s proposal nor 
homeless activists have ever advocated 
such a position. It is a human right to sleep 
somewhere, and that is the issue — not the 
fabrication that people will then sleep 
everywhere. The editorial demonstrates 
the Sentinel’s willingness to needlessly 
arouse fears in the housed population 
about perceived threats by the homeless. 

Contacted a few days afterwards, City 
Attorney John Barisone (who had held the 
tabling action legal at the council meeting) 
confirmed that no similar tabling had hap- 
pened within his term in the 1990s in cases 
involving a divided council; he added that 
tabling of noncontroversial matters was 
routine. Councilmember Beiers, after 
studying Robert’s Rules of Parliamentary 
Procedure reported that the rules clearly 
state that a tabling action is never meant to 
silence minority opinion. 

Those wishing to register their public 
comment are encouraged to call Santa 
Cruz City Council at (408) 429-3550 and 
leave a voice mail message. 

As to a public debate on the camping 
ban issue, perhaps Hell must first freeze 
over. 
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As Butigan wrote: “To enter TREC 
and its practice, then, does not mean slip- 
ping into a comfortable and narcotizing 
fantasy world that pretends that hardships 
are not real. On the contrary, it means 
turning one’s face toward them and star- 
ing them directly in the eye.” 

Denial of unpleasant realities is what 
keeps homeless people ‘disappeared’ from 
the policy agenda and mainstream media. 
When the dispossessed are portrayed, it’s 
often as objects. Especially in the holiday 
season, they are portrayed as objects of 
pity; year round, as objects of scorn. 

The celebration of our collective spiri- 
tuality — our experience as human beings 
— is an essential element in reclaiming 
the dignity which precedes, informs and 
inspires the ability to ‘get up stand up for 
our rights’. It is dignity which provides 
the ground on which we stand. 


Before I go away from the mind’s 
seascape, I utter surprise testimony 
that I can still see one ocean’s special 
lightshow, all my own like a daisy 
field with an audible laugh. 

— Alice Olds Ellingson 


Despair leads to unfocused destruction 
of self and others. By participating in the 
workshops, people from diverse classes, 
cultures, and ages uncover and affirm the 
spiritual and cultural values in ourselves, 
in our neighbors and in the renewed sense © 
of community that comes from participat- 
ing in collective expressions of creativity. 

Experiments like the Tenderloin 
Reflection and Education Center reveal 
that the struggle for jobs, housing, and 
health care is of course critical, but that 
the quest for human liberation is not limit- 
ed to ‘bread alone’. 

“Why art and culture, when people 
need food, housing, health care and jobs?” 
TREC’s response can best be summed up 
by a quote from Amilcar Cabral: “Culture 
contains the seed of resistance which blos- 
soms into the flower of liberation.” 

Ben Clarke is writer-in-residence at the 
Oakland Museum of California and a long- 
time member of the Tenderloin Reflection and 
Education Center. 

“His article draws from a new book about 
TREC’s Tenderloin Women Writers Workshop 
by Caroline Heller, Until We are Strong 
Together (Columbia University Teachers 
College Press, New York 1997), and on 
“Creativity in the War Zone”, a chapter from 
Ken Butigan’s book Walking on Water, 
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IN, AN INTERFAITH WALK SEEKS COMPASSION FOR THE POOR 


Our celebration of 
Humanhood was a 
deliberate attempt to 
draw attention away 
from the floods of 

negative and unfair - 
sentiments directed 
at unsheltered 
humans and channel 
the Power of Good 
out onto the streets 
for all to see. 


Marin Interfaith 


By Chaplain Chris Highland 


n December 8, smack in the 
middle of Hanukkah and 
Advent, the Marin Interfaith 
Homeless Chaplaincy pulled 
together people from the cold streets and 
from cozy congregations to walk, pray 
and sing through downtown San Rafael. 

Sunday afternoon. Threatening clouds. 
The mad rush of impatient holiday drivers. 
And 60 people marching along the busy 
streets with signs saying things like: “Walk 
in the Light’, “Compassion”, “Home on 
Planet Earth”, “Don’t Forget People”, 
“Heal Our Community”. It was a mingling 
of minds and a soup of souls all for the 
purpose of celebrating a solidarity of the 
spirit. Women and men, black, white and 
Hispanic, kids and adults, unhoused and 
housed, Catholic, Baptist, Methodist, 
Jewish, Episcopalian, Quaker, Presbyterian 
and... I lost track! 

Not a protest march, not a demonstra- 
tion, this was simply a “Walk” with a few 
planned stops and a few speeches, songs 
and prayers along the way. Several priests 
and ministers spoke at stops in front of 
sacred sites. From the Presbyterian church 
we headed down Fifth Avenue to the 
Catholic church. Then to a Miwok burial 
site, the Episcopal church and finally past 
the ritzy coffeeshops downtown to the last 
“sanctuary.’: St. Vincent’s dining room! 

Speeches were about five minutes 
each. The signs, made a few days earlier 


A street scene from theTELEGRAPH AVENUE STREET CALENDAR. 
A homeless street-person, Fred Martin, made.and set up in public 
a number of signs protesting tyranny and oppression. 


Shown here, an interfaith pro- 
cession walks and prays for 
compassion in San Rafael. 


Photos by the Marin Interfaith 


Homeless Chaplaincy 


by a handful of people from the street, 
spelled out the themes: Together We Are 
the Solution!; Who Is My Neighbor?; 
“Safe, Sacred Ground”; “Reaching Across 
Boundaries”; “Heal Our Community”. 
Though this was an interfaith gathering, 
most of the brief messages focused on the 


. inclusiveness and justice of Jesus. Maybe 


not such a bad thing during the Christmas 
crunch. Some cars honked as they zoomed 
by on their way to buy the latest toy or yet 
another season’s dead tree. 

At the Miwok grave (where over 800 


Native Americans are buried next to the | 


old mission) we heard of Black Elk’s 
vision from the mountaintop: All the 
“hoops” of the world’s villages are gath- 
ered within the Great Hoop of Mother 
Earth, where the Tree of Life gives its 
nourishment and shelter to Everyone. 
Robert, a long time street “resident” 
offered a prayer of the earth. Robert had 
just come from a drumming ceremony at 
the Miwok sanctuary in West Marin. We 
moved.on singing “It’s in every one of us, 
to be wise; Find your heart, open up both 
your eyes; We can all know everything, 
without ever knowing why; It’s in every 
one of us, by and by.” 

Speaking of songs, the main song was 
composed by a street musician named 
Frank who recently found an apartment 
through the county.. His song, “Walk in 
the Light” has been a hit everywhere he 
sings it. One verse says, “When you’re 
feelin’ blue; There’s somethin’ that you 


Homeless Chaplaincy 


E 
Be ot a 


must do; Search for the truth; Deep inside 
of you.” Another verse says, “When 
you’re feelin’ good; Life is giving every- 
thing it should; Open your heart to 
Humanhood; When you’re feelin’ good.” 

Our celebration of Humanhood was a 
deliberate attempt to draw attention away 
from the floods of negative and unfair 
sentiments directed at unsheltered humans 
and channel the Power of Good out onto 
the streets for all to see. I can’t believe 
that anyone we strolled past, even those 
staring out from the four or five warm and 
comfy coffeeshops, didn’t see “homeless- 
ness” in a new and hopeful light. The 
smiles and singing amidst the sea of col- 
orful signs must have touched someone. 

Maybe next time a well-to-do Marinite 
encounters an “Outsider”, they will 
remember a moment of eye-to-eye con- 
nection and won’t be so afraid to sing the 
harmony of a healing community. 

Apart from the fact that a local 
Lutheran pastor refused to allow us to pray 
outside his church (“We can’t pray with 
them”, i.e., other faiths, poor people?), 
there was a rejoicing in the air that the 
Spirit was there, on the street, alive and 


moving and dancing along with us. The 


next day when our color picture was 
spread on the front page of the newspa- 
per’s Marin Section, we knew that many 
more would see how easy it is to dismantle 
the walls that divide, even the walls and 
doors slammed shut by some churches. 

- In the closing circle at St. Vincent’s, 


Pastor John Auer from the Methodist 
church shared our vision of an inclusive 
community that truly practices a faith 
based on compassion. Then Bob Kunst, 
St. Vincent’s resident “saint”, thanked 
everyone and read the Prayer of St. 
Francis: “Make me an instrument of thy 
peace.” Then, as I held a little child in my 


arms and urged us all to keep walking in 


the spirit, one walker spoke up from 
across the room, “What’s next? Where 
will this lead”? I could only say I don’t 
know but that our direction may have to 
come from him — and others who walk 
the streets everyday. 

The Prayer Walk follows an Interfaith 
Prayer Service sponsored by. the 
Chaplaincy last summer and led by repre- 
sentatives of the Buddhist, Jewish, 
Muslim, Sufi, Miwok, Catholic and 
Protestant faith communities. . 

The Marin Interfaith Homeless 
Chaplaincy holds weekly “Pathfinders” 
spiritual support gatherings at St. Vincent’s 
and two shelters. Groups travel to lunch 
sites around the county to eat with mem- 
bers of Catholic, Episcopal and 
Presbyterian churches. An intern from San 
Francisco Seminary helps “bridge” the 
gaps by working with the Chaplaincy while 
serving in two churches in West Marin. 


Telegraph Avenue Street Calendar 


he 1997 TELEGRAPH AVENUE STREET 

CALENDAR is now available, just in time to 

launch the New Year with a wild rush of 
exuberance. B.N. Duncan has put together another 
offbeat, colorful testament to the flourishing street 
life and creative counterculture of Berkeley. 

Over the past 10 years, the TELEGRAPH AVENUE 
STREET CALENDAR has become a special part of 
Berkeley’s eccentric soulfulness, documenting the 
many irreplaceable characters and unique events 
that could happen only in Berkeley. — 

B.N. Duncan explains, “Some people read The 
National Geographic who want to ignore fascinat- 
ing people on the street whom they can see.every 
day. Some people read informative publications 
about, say, Australian aborigines, and many other 
farway marginal cultures. People on the fringe in 
our society are just as interesting and worthwhile 
to learn about and appreciate, perhaps more-so.” 

The 1997 TELEGRAPH AVENUE STREET 
CALENDAR is an effort to portray the many positive 
and interesting aspects about socially marginal 
folks that it would benefit people to learn about. 
Duncan’s calendar documents, through its abun- 


dance of arresting images and the sheer vitality of 
wildly creative street life, that some of the icono- 
clastic people in the Telegraph Avenue scene con- 
tribute greatly to “Berkeley’s mental, creative and 
spiritual wealth”. 


The 1997 TELEGRAPH AVENUE STREET 
CALENDAR is being sold at the following stores: 


1. Cody’s Books — Telegraph Avenue 
2. Moe’s Books — Telegraph Avenue 


as Shakespeare & Co. — Telegraph Avenue 


4. Dave’s Smoke-Shop — Telegraph Avenue 
5. Amoeba Music — Telegraph Avenue 

6. Little Planet Cafe — Greenplan 

7. Tower Records — Telegraph Avenue 

8. Half-Price Books — Telegraph Avenue 


9. Comic Relief — University Ave., near 
Shattuck 


10. Berkeley Store Gallery — Shattuck and 
Durant 


11. Inkstone — on Bowditch, near Bancroft 


